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Indian Chiefs Offer Thanks For Vote 


—- See Story on Page 2 
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—Photo Courtesy Vancouver Sun 
COLORFUL TOUCH was added to the opening ceremonies of British Columbia’s Legisla- 
ture on February 15 by appearance of two Indian chiefs in the robes of their forefathers. 
Here Chief William Scow, president of the Native Brotherhood of B.C. (left), and Chief 


Frank Assu, president of the North American Brotherhood, appear before the bar of the 
House to give thanks for the vote. 
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Indian Chiefs Offer Thanks For Vote 


History was made at the opening of the 
Legislature on February 15 when two Indian 
chiefs were called before the bar of the House 
to present a petition thanking the white man 
for giving them the vote. 

They were dressed in the ceremonial robes 
of their forefathers. 

Chief William Scow, head of the Kwick- 
sutainenk Tribe of the Kwakuilt Indian Na- 
tions and President of the Native Brotherhood 
of B.C., wore an ermine skin headdress with a 
thunderbird head mask decorated with aba- 
lone shells and a beadwork robe representing 
two grizzly bears. 

INDIAN CEREMONIAL 

Chief Frank Assu, chief of the Wewaiki 
Tribe of the Kwakuilts, and President of the 
North American Brotherhood, wore the na- 
tional costume of all North American Indians 
with an eagle headdress and a buckskin suit 
decorated with wampum. 

It was the most colorful touch added to the 
opening ceremony in many years. 

The two Indian chiefs solemnly approached 


the brass bar of the House, escorted by Ser- 
geant-at-Arms W. R. Webster, and Chief Scow 
shook a ceremonial rattle while Chief Assu 
carried the famous Speaker’s staff of the Kwa- 
kuilt Nationals. 

They first followed each other round in a 
circle, an Indian demonstration that what they 
intended to say was sincere and truthful. 

The Speaker's staff, according to Indian 
lore, denotes that the man who holds it cannot 
be questioned. He holds the floor. 


FIRST INDIAN MLA 

Carefully following the proceedings was 
Frank Calder, 34-year-old Indian who took his 
seat for Atlin as the first native Indian ever 
to sit in the legislature. 

Carved on the staff, in totem form, were 
Kalus, the sister of Thunderbird, then Taequa- 
mee, the spirit of Red Cedar and underneath 
Seesumyute, the spirit of the salmon. 

The ceremonial rattle, handed down for 
generations was made of yew wood, brilliantly 
carved with the spirit of the raven which 


brings Indians light, water, and copper for 
their ceremonies. 

Chief Scow told the Assembly of the hard 
work done by Indian deputy registrars in get- 
ting the Indians enrolled on the voters’ list. 

It was a big job to trace them in all the 
remote inlets, and rivers, and bays of the 
coast he said, but they appreciated the white 
man’s gift of the franchise. 


BEGINNING OF NEW ERA 

“I feel and know,” he said, “that the grant- 
ing of this franchise to our people is the be- 
ginning of giving them many privileges which 
they have not had in the past.” 

Chief Assu praised the friendly relations 
which have always existed between Indians 
and white men on this coast. 

“No real trouble between the Indian and 
the white man has existed in B.C. We settle 
our differences by agreement. 

“We still have some difficulties which we 
hope to settle by agreement and peaceably in 
the future.” 











More Indian Children Taught 
As Government Program Hits High 


By RON BAIRD 


OTTAWA.—The federal government’s program for the education of B.C.’s Indians has 
reached a new high. Two years ago, 125 Indian children were attending primary, grade and 


high schools throughout the province. 


B.C.’s role in the Dominionwide 
program of education is important 
because the province supports a 
large Indian population. The re- 
cent granting of the franchise to 


Coast Indians has made it doubly 
important that this group receive 
an education on the same level as 
white children. 


Increased Interests 

Reception by Coast Indians to 
the program has been one of in- 
creased interest and their children 
are today attaining a much higher 
degree of education than in the 
past. 


The federal government has ex- 
perimented with pre-fabricated 
school houses at isolated points 
along the coast where, in the past, 
facilities for schooling were lim- 
ited. 


More teachers are being added 
to the department through a: re- 
cently improved scale of salaries 
which places them in a civil ser- 
vant category and assures them of 
a pension on retirement. 


Today the number has reached 700 and is still rising. 





Driving Force 

Driving force behind the pro- 
gram is Lieutenant Colonel B. F. 
Neary, director of education in 
the Indian Affairs Branch. 

A UBC graduate, Colonel Neary 
had experience in educational 
work among B.C. Indians during 
his period at university. 


During summer vacations, he 
taught in coast schools and gained 
first-hand knowledge of the situ- 
ation. 

“Indian children are eager to 
get an education and they do well 
in school,” he said. 

“Our greatest difficulty at the 
moment, though, is to find the 
teachers to go up to these schools. 

“Most graduates prefer to re- 
main in the cities. 

“Our experiment with prefabri- 
cated schools is working out well 
and is providing teachers with 
better quarters in which to work,” 
Colonel Neary said. 


inaccessible 
Another problem which the de- 
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partment faces is the inaccessibil- 
ity of many of the Coast Indian 
villages. Pre-fab schools are ship- 
ped in by boat but labor to erect 
the buildings is hard to find. 
“The Indians themselves are 
more than willing to provide the 
labor necessary to put up the 
schools and take a great pride in 
the buildings,” Colonel Neary said. 


In the case of Indian bands mak- 
ing their living by trapping and 
fishing,.the school moves with the 
children. 


“Some teachers have travelled 
more than 100 miles in the course 
of a school year during the trap- 
ping season. 

“If you like hunting and an out- 
door life, there’s no better place 
for a teacher to be than at an In- 
dian school,” he said. 

While the majority of Indian 
schools are one-raom buildings 
embracing all grades, a number of 
two-room buildings are in use 
throughout the province. Some of 
these are residential schools. Larg- 
est .residential school is at Kam- 
loops where 310 children attend. 


Mixed Education 

In some parts of the province, 
Indian children attend regular 
schools with white students. Many 
of them found it difficult to adjust 
themselves to mixed education 
and tended to stay in the back- 
ground. 


Colonel Neary gave as an ex- 


ample the case of an Indian boy 
whos marks at a mixed school 


were low because he found it hard 
to adjust himself. 

Standing outside the school dur- 
ing a noon recess by himself while 
a baseball game was in progress, 
he looked the picture of gloom 
until one of the other students 
suddenly threw a baseball at him 
and told him to catch it. He did 
and from that moment on felt he 
was accepted by the other stu- 
dents. 

“All they need is encourage- 
ment,” said Colonel Neary. 

Indian children are accepting 
the government’s program of ed- 
ucation with enthusiasm and, in 
doing so, are raising their stand- 
ards of living to a new high. 

They’re finding that school is 
fun. 
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By 
MILDRED VALLEY THORNTON 


OWN through the ages, man- 
kind has struggled, fought, 
toiled, and many peoples would 
now be nothing but a name, were 
it not for the work of their hands. 
These give us the only reliable 
clues to their thoughts, their tra- 
ditions, their habits and _ their 
places in the evolving civilizations 
of which they formed a part. 


Ever since man became a con- 
scious human being and began to 
walk erect there appears to have 
been a compelling urge to create; 
at first rude weapons of defence, 
then later, simple tools for use in 
securing food, shelter and cloth- 
ing. As life became more organ- 
ized, the creative faculties expand- 
ed, and gradually, keeping pace 
with the slow tread of the centu- 
ries, primitive art took on certain 
characteristics which became in 
marked degree identified with the 
geographic areas concerned. 

This made for diversity, because 
always the materials at hand, and 
the needs of the moment governed 
the type of object produced. Art 
was indigenous to the soil, and 
was intensely and_ irrevocably 
bound up with necessity. Of prime 
importance was the immediate 
need; then came the love of beauty 
for its own sake, existing in every 
normal human being. 


DECORATIVE INSTINCT 

The instinct for decoration im- 
pelled the savage to ornament his 
war-club, -though such embellish- 
ment might consist merely of cer- 
tain marks denoting how many of 
his enemies he had slain. 

The same unconscious, inborn 
love of decoration constrained him 
to add a fringe of leather to his 
costume; to investigate the potency 
of vegetable dyes for color, and to 
discover innumerable objects in 
the world about him which he 
could use to satisfy his desire. 
Bone, wood, stone, fur, feathers, 
Shells, skin, wool, hair roots; any- 
thing he could lay his hands on 
was utilized to decorate his person 
and his surroundings. 


SOUND AND TRUTHFUL 

HERE is something about the 

impersonal expression of 
primitive art which is sound, sin- 
cere, balanced, and truthful; a 
tenuous, sensitive, illusive some- 
thing which utterly escapes the 
sophisticate with all his careful 
Plans and_ studiously acquired 
technique, hence we have the 
Strange anomaly today of smug, 
ultra-modern, highly educated peo- 
ple with a long traditional back- 
ground of culture behind them, 
Striving painfully and hopelessly 


Indian Native Art... A Treasure At Our Door 








Left to right: Mrs. Mary Dick, famous basketmaker; Mrs. Johnny Baker, expert , 
in many Indian crafts, and “Louise” of Penticton reserve, expert in the making 
of gloves and other articles from deerskin. | 
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to capture that which the undisci- 

plined savage was able to accomp- 
lish without a moment’s thought 
or training. All this goes to prove 
that art is a form of spiritual ex- 
pression which comes from with- 
in. It is never external, or an- 
nexed from any material source. 


British Columbia may proudly 
claim to have perhaps the most 
unique and, virile form of native 
art in the whole world. Scholars 
and collectors have come from 
many distant lands to study and to 
marvel at it, but most of our peo- 
ple are unaware of the treasure at 
their door. 


ORGANIZED CULTURE 


Back of the native art in this 
province, especially along’ the 
Coast, was a highly organized form 
of culture which provided the fer- 
tile soil in which ideas grew and 
flourished. Art developed hand in 
hand with their religion, their tra- 
ditions and their social practices. 


Because their particular culture 
involved many secret and elabor- 
ate ceremonies in which preroga- 
tive and display of wealth played 
a vital part, the people created 
suitable symbols to convey their 
ideas, and to portray in concrete 
form the many mystical emblems 
which were woven so inextricably 
into their lives. 


WHITE CIVILIZATION’S 
EFFECT 


ONCOMITANT with the im- 
€. pact of white civilization came 
the decline of native practices and 
traditions. When the Indian for- 
sook his ancient way of life, the 
mainspring of his art was broken; 
the vital spark which had ignited 
his imaginative powers no longer 
existed and his arts began to fail 
until today little of it remains, and 


along with his language it is rapid- 
ly receding into history. 

Some of the finest examples of 
B.C. Indian art may be found 
today in the museums of foreign 
lands. Germany and the United 
States have perhaps the cream of 
it, but there have been always a 
few people in Canada who realized 
its value as a national heritage, 
and, as a result, large collections 
have been saved for posterity in 
the Ottawa and Victoria museums. 


Due to the foresight of Mary 
and the late Edward Lipsett, Van- 
couver has the only strictly Indian 
museum in the country. As the 
years go by, we shall appreciate 
more accurately the value of this 
splendid gift to the city. 


MUST MOVE FORWARD 

Thoughtful people know that the 
Indians must move forward with 
the march of civilization and they 
themselves would be the first to 
acknowledge this fact, yet there 
are things from the past which are 
vitally important to us of the pres- 
ent, and worthy of preservation 
for those of the future. First and 
foremost in this category is their 
art. Our problem today with re- 
gard to Indian culture is _ not 
WHAT we shall salvage, but HOW 
best we may salvage it. How can 
we cut loose from the old tradi- 
tions which are backward aind 
conserve and promote the very 
retrogressive and at the same time 
things that lay at the very throb- 
bing core of these practices? 


I BELIEVE that the natural in- 
stinct for art in these people 
could be utilized for educational 
purposes as a powerful instrument 
of progress. The fact that there is 
very little art being produced to- 
day is no argument that the peo- 
ple have lost their cunning and 


their skill. It is merely that the 
original incentive has been re- 
moved. Their talents must be 
directed into channels in line with 
modern life. 

SPIRITUAL NECESSITY 

To a race like this, creative ex- 
pression is a spiritual necessity. 
Convince them that their natural 
genius can be a valuable and need- 
ful contribution to our Canadian 
way of life and we shall have done 
much to rekindle those inherent, 
inventive qualities of resourceful- 
ness and skill which have ever 
been their outstanding character- 
istics. We must restore to the In- 
dian that pride in his traditions 
and in his native gifts which has 
been largely lost through the pain- 
ful process of assimilation; in so 
doing we shall build up confidence, 
self respect and happiness which 
would surely attend recognition 
of his natural capacities. 

I have found Indian children as 
a whole extremely talented, and 
eager to learn where proper guid- 
ance is provided.*I have heard 
complaints that they are undisci- 
plined and intractable, but my ex- 
perience has proven that where we 
can win their confidence and in- 
terest, no more satisfactory pupils 
could be desired. 

TALENTED WOMEN 

Here and there in the province 
are women, mostly of the older 
generation who still make the 
beautiful baskets from the root of 
the cedar tree, with native designs 
carefully woven in wild cherry 
bark. The outside of the bark is 
a rich red; the inside is white, and 
yet another color is obtained by 
soaking the bark for a long period 
in water to which rusty iron has 
been added which gradually turns 
it to a fast black. In the old days, 





(Continued on Page 16) 
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Natives of Canada, Unite 


This important editorial, first published in the July, 1949 issue 
of The Native Voice, is reprinted here because we feel we should re- 
express the ideas contained therein. It comes at a most opportune 
moment, with the Indian Act to be amended at this session of Par- 
liament. 




















HE INDIANS of Canada are divided into two categories, 

treaty and non-treaty. The Natives of British Columbia 

are non-treaty. The others have certain rights secured to them 

by treaty, which rights they are afraid of jeopardizing or losing 

if they take a position of equality with white inhabitants, to 

which they are entitled and from which they should not be de- 
barred. 

The Natives of British Columbia have made a long step for- 
ward. They have secured the Provincial vote. They have given 
up no right. They do not think that the vote is an end in itself 
but they know it is a means to an end. The Natives need no 
longer approach Governments as beggars. They now go with 
the same spirit as was shown by their forefathers, demanding 
rights and not asking for favors. No longer must they be satis- 
fied with the crumbs that fall from the rich man’s table. 

They will sit at the table and the time may not be far dis- 
tant when one of the Natives shall sit at the head of the table. 
No high-spirited, proud people can manifest and maintain the 
spirit and the soul of their forefathers on alms. 

Canada was not made for slaves. The provisions of the 
Atlantic Charter did not exclude the Natives of Canada from 
its beneficient maxims—freedom from fear, freedom from 
want, freedom of speech and freedom of religion. 

It is humiliating to the Natives, and should be a reproach 
to the other inhabitants of Canada, to see so many of the original 
owners of Canada showing by their demeanor and by their lack 
of education that they might be considered an inferior people, 
their spirit bent but, thank God, not broken. 

The Natives of British Columbia have had put into their 
hands a strong weapon—if they use it with judgment they can 
improve their conditions with regard to education and in other 
ways. This end can be attained only by the Natives showing a 
united front. 

When the Natives of other Provinces see the advantages 
or rather rights gained by the B.C. Natives by Unity, they 
will be encouraged to follow their example and there will be 
Unity not only in B.C. but throughout Canada. Meanwhile, 
let each province have the handling of its own affairs so that 
the fears of the Treaty Indians shall not be a bar to the ad- 
vancement of the Non-Treaty Indians. 

When Natives attain all-Canadian unity, the humiliating 
Indian Act will be wiped off the Statute books in which it should 
never have appeared. It is similar to the rules for the govern- 
ing and training of children, some rewards and many punish- 
ments. Where is the Japanese Act? the German Act? the Eng- 
lish Act? WHY THE INDIAN ACT? The Natives are men 
and women, not children. Too long have they been treated as a 
conquered and minor race. The oppressed people all over the 
world have awakened and have thrown off their shackles and 
prohibition. This they did by UNITY. 

Shall the Natives of Canada be the last to join in the march 
of freedom and emancipation? Let them force the Government 
to revoke the Indian Act with its 190 sections, every one of 
which is a slur on, and an insult to, the intelligence and manhood 
of the Natives. 

“NATIVES OF CANADA, AWAKEN AND UNITE!” 


ARTIST OF THE WEEK 


By WILMA COLSON HANNA 
“This Week in Tulsa” 
T= latest pseudonym for Tulsa is “Home of Indian Art.” 
Ranking high among the artists who won that title for Tulsa 
is Jimalee Burton. Jimalee (who is Mrs. Dan Burton), like 
Will Rogers, is of Cherokee Indian ancestry and when she de- 
cided to study oil painting her innate imagination pointed the 


direction straight as an arrow toward the Spiritual interpreta- 


tino of her ancestors. 


So it is no wonder her paintings 
are so much in demand. From 
stories handed down from gener- 
ation to generation, Jimalee has 
depicted on canvas such scenes as 
the Indian version of God’s crea- 
tion of the world, The Buffalo 
Dance, The Fire Dragon and many 
more, too numerous to list here. 
Each painting has a_ historical 
background, either in legend or in 
fact which express the spiritual 
beauty of the charagter of the In- 


dian, their religion, psychology 
and various activities. 
Starting out with the back- 


ground of college ‘art and her in- 
nate understanding of her chosen 
subject, Jamalee Burton studied 
under Alexander Hogue at the 
University of Tulsa, Frederick 
Taubis, internationally known art- 
ist and more recently she went to 
Mexico City for special study 
with Carlos Merida, famous In- 
dian painter from Guatamala., 

Jamilee’s paintings hang in 
many Tulsa homes, the National 
Pank of Tulsa, Philbrook and 
elsewhere. Although Mrs. Burton 
specializes in Indian paintings she 
does other things too, her still 
timely interpretation of a “House 
For Rent” is on display at Phil- 
brook Art Museum. Besides win- 
ning purchase prizes, et al., she 
has a box full of blue ribbons 
from various art shows, 

Mrs. Burton’s art is not confined 
to blending colors for a canvas, 
she writes poetry and has com- 


Likes ‘Voice’ 
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Paul Cooke. 

Good luck to the Native Voice. 

HENRY J. DUNCAN, 
Metlakatla, Alaska. 











JIMALEE BURTON 





posed songs. She designed their 
home at 2445 East 17th Place, 
where the touch of the true artist 
prevails throughout, from the 
crossed arrows (meaning friend- 
ship in Cherokee) inlaid in the 
entrance floor through every 
room. Turquoise is the dominant 
color scheme and also signifies 
“friendship.” 


Chilliwack Women 
Raise Piano Fund 


To raise money for a piano for 
Reserve children, Native Women’s 
Sewing club at Chilliwack Reserve 
held a drawing recently when the 
profits amounted to $15. 

Encouraged with results, the 
club plans to run its next draw- 
ing on a larger scale. 

It is felt a piano is needed in 
the hall or at the school. 

Winners in the drawing were: 





. first, Miss T. Earl who won an 


Indian sweater; second, Sandra 
Mussell, man’s socks, and third, 
Phil Whatley, man’s toque. 

Mrs. Edith Mussell is president 
of the sewing group and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Mussel is secretary-treasurer. 
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Indian Lad In Hero Role 


Art.” 
‘ulsa 


watchers on the island. 

Danger first confronted the five 
families on the small island (one 
mile wide by two and one-half 
miles long) recently when ice 
blocked the Fraser River about 
15 miles east of Chilliwack. Water, 
unable to clear the main channel, 
backed up threatening to inun- 
date the island. 

Provincial police from Hope 
under Cpl. Waddell and Buster 
Herrling worked all Tuesday night 
on a makeshift carrier to be used 
in case of emergency. 

Wednesday, when ice still block- 
ed the river it was decided to 
evacuate the elderly couple and 
the children. 


YOUTH VOLUNTEERS 
The department of public works 





During Valley Ice Block 


With B.C. police officers and three “Chilliwack Progress” newsmen watching, a lone Indian 
youth, Howard Dolan, walked across the treacherous shale ice from the mainland to marooned 
Herrling islanders dragging one end of a 900-foot length of rope that meant safety to anxious 





in Chilliwack was asked to rush 
construction of a small chairlift 
which would have to be used in 
place of the usual boat operated 
from a fixed overhead cable 
stretching from shore to shore. 

It was in order to take across 
one end of the rope necessary for 
this operation that young Dolan 
volunteered, despite the warnings 
of danger involved. 


Step by step in the gathering 
dusk Dolan carrying a long pole 
felt his way, foot by foot across 
the piled-up ice. One misstep 
might have meant disaster. The 
rope tied around his waist was 
paid out from the shore by his 
brother, Clifford Dolan, and Clar- 
ence (Buster) Herrling. 

















—Photos Courtesy Chilliwack Progress 


TOP RIGHT—Howard Dolan is the lad who dragged the rope across treach- 
erous ice, bringing security to marooned Herrling Islanders. _ é 
ABOVE—Sending the chairlift acros the frozen Fraser to Herrling Island is 
Carl Olsen, aided by Herb Gardiner. 

ALONGSIDE—Two aged Native Indians, Charlie Nelson, 91, and his wife 
Mary, 88, came over on the hastily-constructed lift from Herrling Island on 
I its second trip. “We would never have made the trip over if it hadn't been 
dark and we couldn’t see what was underneath,” they said. 


The utility chairlift was rigged 
in the dark by the light of a lan- 
tern and Cpl. Terry Stewart of the 
Chilliwack detachment made the 
first trip over on the swaying ap- 
paratus, which at times dragged 
across the ice to arrange for “fer- 
rying” over evacuees. 


First off on the return trip was 
Mary Nelson and 17-months-old 
Merle Nelson with bundles of 
clothing and bed rolls which will- 
ing police carried, up the steep 
trail from the river bank to the 
road. Loaded on sleighs they were 
taken to neighbors for the night. 


CATTLE NOT MOVED 

Charlie Nelson, 91, and his 88- 
year-old wife Mary with the three 
young children of Mr. and Mrs. 
Carl Olsen, Ron 7, Earl 5 and Lor- 
raine 3 were all that were brought 
over that night. 


Other inhabitants, Mr. and Mrs. 
Olsen and two other sons, Mr. and 
Mrs. Herbert Gardiner and Mr. 
and Mrs. Pat Kernan decided that 
they would take a chance and, 
with escape assured, decided to 
remain on the island. 

Mr. Nelson and his wife were 
taken from the island by a boat’s 
crew during the 1948 flood when 
they were knee deep in water. 
Neither he nor his wife think they 
will take a chance on going back. 
“The water may drive us out 
again,” he said. 

Buster Herrling, native Indian, 
who aided in the rescue work and 
who called Hope police when he 
saw the danger, moved off the 





HERO HOWARD DOLAN 





island after the previous flood. 
The branch of the Fraser that 

has been threatening to flood the 

island remains frozen over and 


appears to be in no immediate 
danger. 
Cattle were not taken off 


though equipment was on hand 
for their removal if necessary. 

Provincial police who aided in 
the evacuation besides Cpls. Stew- 
art and Waddell were Const. A. 
Balcombe of Chilliwack, Const. P. 
Drysdale and Const. H. Klick of 
the highway patrol. 
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With The Thomas Crosby IV 


New Year's 
Day In 
Hartley Bay 


By REV. R. H. McCOLL, B.A., B.D. 


New Year’s 1950 will be long re- 
membered by me for several rea- 
sons, one of them being that I was 
in Hartley Bay for my first official 
visit, and another one was that it 
was the coldest season experienced 
there in many a year. 

The Thomas Crosby IV of which 
I am the missionary captain, sail- 
ed into Hartley Bay like a phan- 
tom ship, all white with snow and 
ice for coming from Kitamaat we 
had taken quite a buffing in the 
cold north wind and icy waters. 

It was New Year's Eve and we 
rowed to shore, (for we have to 
anchor fairly well out at Hartley 
Bay’. We had a watch night ser- 
vice beginning at 11.00 p.m. It was 
wonderful to hear from the church 
steeple through a broadcasting sys- 
tem, “Abide with Me,” which is the 
first call to church. 

A large, fully gowned choir was 
in attendance and promptly at one 
minute past midnight when the 
old year was over they ushered in 
the New Year with the “Hallelujah 
Chorus” and one’s being was 
struck to its core by the beauty 
and intensity of the singing. 

New Year's Day services were 
held at 11 am. and 7:30 p.m. The 
morning sermon was given by Mr. 
W. Robinson in the native tongue 





CAMPBELL 
(Streamliner ) 
PROPELLERS 


LIMITED 





1925 West Georgia (rear) 
MA. 3857 Vancouver 


We also Repair and Recondi- 
tion Al] Makes of Propellers 














The reports by Rev. R. H. 
McColl included one on 
Christmas at Klemtu, large- 
ly covered by William Free- 
man’s story in our last issue. 











and I preached in the evening and 
gave communion to eighty people. 
I am sure God was pleased with all 
that went on. Six babies were bap- 
tized, which speaks well for the 
future of Hartley Bay. 

My mother and I will never for- 
get the gracious hospitality of 
Chief Clifton and the other good 
folk in this lovely village and we 
shall always carry the picture of 
the lighted cross on the beautiful 
church which is the focal point of 
this village. 

Let us all steer our course by 
his star which came to earth those 
many years ago to point the way 
to the manger where Jesus Christ 
was born. 

God bless you all in Hartley Bay 
and may you continue to carry on 
the good work you have been do- 
ing in your church and commun- 
ity, is the earnest wish and prayer 
of your missionary. 

od * * 
CHRISTMAS AT KITAMAAT 

Christmas was over the morning 
we arrived well frozen up but very 
happy to reach Kitamaat after a 
real tossing on the Douglas Chan- 
nel. How good it was to see so 
many friends down to meet us and 
how cold it was! 

Many plans were made, includ- 
ing a band concert, but owing to 
the illness and death of Mrs. Bol- 
ton, everything had te be cancel- 
led but a church service on Thurs- 
day night. It was well attended 
and everyone felt better for com- 
ing. 

The lay minister, Mr. Timothy 
Star is doing a grand job, holding 
services every Sunday and train- 
ing, a splendid job. 

I hope to be back in Kitamaat 
soon so till then may God's richest 
blessing attend you all is the 
prayer of your missionary. 
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| Sechelt Sisterhood News | 


! 
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By TERESA JEFFRIES 
The Native Sisterhood of Se- 
chelt sponsored a bazaar on De- 
cember 20th at the Village Com- 
munity Hall. The bazaar com- 
menced at 2 p.m. and lasted until 


late in the evening. It was a suc- 


cess because we made $268.70. 
Only flaw in the bazaar was that 


we had to pay so many bills, but 


mistakes are often made in order 
to avoid them the next time. In 
the next bazaar, which will be on 
Easter, we are going to send for 


our supplies from Vancouver, be- 


cause it is much cheaper. 
Lovely prizes were raffled at the 


Children’s Tree Party, also spon- 


sored by the Sisterhood. The first 


prize was a Silver Tea Set which 
was bought at the Sechelt Hard- 
ware Store owned by Mr. Parker. 








Councillors 
Frank Antoine which were accept- 
ed with regrets by the Department 
of Indian Affairs last December. 


Paul Antoine Is 
Stoney Creek Chief 


Members of the Stoney Creek 


Band selected Paul Antoine as 
their new Chief at an election held 
on their reserve Monday, Jan. 23. 


The election of Howard Bill and 


Enoch Aleis completed the new 
slate of officers as the governing 
body of the band. 


The election was necessitated 


by the resignations of the former 


Chief, and 


and 


“Jimmy” Antoine, 
Adanas_ Alexis 


The new Chief and Councillors 
enter office with the good wishes 
of their predecessors, and their 
expressed intention of co-operat- 
ing fully in carrying forward the 
constructive work being planned 


for the reserve. 





Call on us for... 


* 





TAtlow 
1505 W. Pender Street 








Mr. Parker was very lucky in win- 
ning the prize. The Sisterhood 
would like to take the opportunity 
of thanking Mr. Parker for his 
kind donation of $15, considering 
that he’s been here only a year. 
The second prize, a grocery ham- 
per, was won by Ray Pinchbeck of 
the village. Third prize was a doll 
won by Arthur Jeffries also of the 
village. 

A meeting was held on January 
3 for the purpose of reelecting 
officers. Our president, Mrs. Mary 
M. Joe, was re-elected. Alice Jack- 
son is still the secretary; Teresa 
Jeffries is the new treasurer; Mrs. 
Margaret Joe and Mrs. Magdeline 
Joe are still on the table; Berna- 
dette Joe and Esther Julian are 
two new members of the commit- 
tee. There are 46 members of the 
Sisterhood at Sechelt. 





Things to remember: 

@ Be sure that names 
and addresses are proper- 
ly spelled. 

@ Be sure that dates of 
meetings and future meet- 
ings are correct. 

@ Be as brief as pos- 
sible and send in the news 
as soon as possible. 











Northern Radio Telephones 


Husun Echo Sounders 
SALES and SERVICE 


Compass Adjusting 


The Ontario 
Hughes Owens Company 


Lid. 





Your Old Friend... 


“SAM” 


Previously on the “Union” 
Boats, invites you to his 
store while in town. 


All kinds of repair work done. 
e 


De Luxe Jewelers 
57 East Hastings Street 
Vancouver, B.C. 


























5167 
Vancouver, B.C. 
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By HAROLD SINCLAIR 

The Chiefs of Skeena District 
have thoroughly . considered the 
return of the Japanese to our 
claimed Skeena coastal fishing 
ground areas. It has been under- 
stood that the Japanese were law- 
fully considered and recognized as 
true citizens of Canada, and that 
they had been granted equal cit- 
izenship rights with other Cana- 
dians. It is also understood, that 
the cannery operators have been 
strongly in favor of their return 
and that the cannery operators 
have made strong complaints 
against our Native fishermen and 
shore workers. 

The Cannerymen’s complaint, we 
have gathered, was that the Indian 
fishermen were selling fish on the 
blind to fish ‘buyers during the 
season and that some of our fish- 
ermen were out on the waters 
drunk on the job during the week 
and some were loafers. The Indian 
women as cannery workers, were 
usually off to town during the 
weekend working days, which 
causes a shortage of help, they 
say. 

Motion Passed 

It was moved by Chief Charles 
Clifford of the Hazelton Branch 
that we do strongly object to the 
return of the Japanese on certain 
conditions of our rightful claim. 
We have learned, when the Pro- 
vincial, and the Dominion Gov- 
ernment have signed a _ written 
agreement, that the fishing 
grounds represent the livelihood 
property belonging to our Native 
people and that we have the first 
right in the fishing and trapping 
industry. 


A Skeena district meeting was held in Hazelton on January 19 
to discuss the return of Japanese fishermen to the Skeena coastal 


area fishing grounds. 


the meeting which carried on for four hours. 


Leading chiefs from each branch gathered at 


Report of the meeting 


made by Chairman Harold Sinclair, is carried on this page. 


In that agreement, there were no 
Japanese mentioned, neither was 
there any mention that the can- 
nerymen were to have the control 
over our claimed areas. The can- 
ners, of course, have their cannery 
property established along the 
shores of our fishing areas? but 
they have no claim whatsoever on 
our fishing grounds. That motion 
was seconded by Chief Silas John- 
son of the Kispiox Branch and 
carried by all branches of the 
Skeena. 


Complaints False 

Now, about the Cannerymen’s 
complaints against our fishermen 
regarding selling fish and being 
drunk on the job that we have ex- 
perienced in past years and up to 
date, when fish price negotiations 
were carried out between the 
Canners, Native Brotherhood of 
B.C. and the United Fishermen 
and Allied Workers Union. At 
each of these negotiations, it has 
cost our organizations large sums 
of money. At the conclusion of 
such negotiations, when an agree- 
ment has been reached and sign- 
ed by the Canners, the basic prices 
of salmon have been set for the 
entire season, and the Cannery- 
men usually point out that they 
could not pay a cent more, other 
than what has been agreed upon. 
Then, when the season commences 
they usually send out so-called fish 
buyers, with instructions to pay 


a little more, or offer to the fisher- 
men, in order that they may get 
more -fish on the blind. They even 
send out fish camp buyers. 


It has been proved by the Pro- 
vincial Police at Port Essington, 
B.C., that some of those buyers 
and camps carry cases of beer and 
trade ten sockeye for a case of 
beer, in order to get more fish, as 
instructed by the Cannerymen 
after it is definitely understood, 
when an agreeement is reached 
and signed, that they cannot afford 
to pay a cent more other than the 
basic price set. The meeting con- 
siders that this is purely a crim- 
inal work set out by the Cannery- 
men. 


Did Job in Wartime 


And now about the Cannery- 
workers. The “meeting referred to 
the long years duration of the last 
world war, when our cannery work- 
ers carried out the work without 
the Japanese. And it is under- 
stood that the Canners pack did 
not even fail; in fact, they had 
produced more pack, or cases of 
canned salmon than when the Jap- 
anese were at the canneries, which 
proved that we had already and 
completely carried out the work 
without them, and we can still 
carry on. We have learned from 
the Free Press Papers, where Mr. 
C. E. Salter, manager, Canadian 
Fish Co., had already made a spe- 
cial trip to Lethbridge, Alberta, 


Skeena Chiels Speak On Return of Japanese 


for the purpose of getting 201 pro- 
fessional Japanese fishermen. 


Plans Worked Out 

It was understood by the meeting 
that Mr. Salter has been working 
out plans against our Native fish- 
ermen. To prove it, some of our 
well-experienced fishermen, who 
had held long service with the 
Canadian Fish Company and had 
been high boat men, when they are 
become of an old age, which causes 
lack of fish catches, then Mr. Sal- 
ter took action and fired them by 
saying that they are too old, and 
that their services are no longer 
required at the Cannery. That has 
been proved by several of our 
oldtimers whom he had fired from 
his cannery. 

Mr. Salter had forgotten that his 
company had earned its millions 
from the produce of our Natives, 
and from our inherited native soil 
of our claimed fishing grounds. For 
that reason, it was felt in the meet- 
ing that Mr. Salter should be re- 
moved from the Cannery as a man- 
ager for the Canadian Fish Co. And 
if he is so strongly acting a repre- 
sentative for the Japanese, we do 
feel that he should take and estab- 
lish his cannery along the shores 
of Japan. 

Final Conclusion 

And now above all, the meeting 
has definitely come to a final de- 
cision, and had passed a resolu- 
tion, by the entire Skeena District 
that we strongly oppose the Jap- 
anese return to our Skeena fishing 
ground areas on the basis of our 
inherited livelihood claim, which 
was signed to us by an agreement 
from the Provincial and the Do- 
minion Government. 








Fire Destroys Largest Church 


A raging wind-driven fire, at- 
tributed to an overheated chim- 
ney, on a Sunday morning last 
December completely destroyed 
Duncan Memorial Church in Met- 
lakatla which wags built in the 
early 1890’s at an_ estimated 
cost of $150,000. 


Within two hours after the fire 
was first discovered, the building 
was completely consumed by the 
white hot heat of aged timbers— 
leaving nothing but a pile of 
smoldering ashes to mark the site 
of what was the largest Church 
in Alaska, 


No one was injured in the blaze. 


The building was being readied 
for Sunday morning services 
when at 10:30 am. the janitor 
noticed smoke pouring out of the 
upstairs elass rooms. An alarm 
was immediately sounded and the 
entire adult population of the 
town turned out to assist in fight- 
ing the fire and saving as much 





equipment and _ furnishing as 
possible. 

Volunteer workers managed to 
save the Hammond organ, the 
Church pews, some kitchen equip- 
ment, and the chimes which for 
many years sent their clear call 
out over the waters of the bay. 
Fire fighting equipment was sent 
from the air field at the other 
end of Annette Island but by the 
time this aid arrived the building 
was a raging inferno. Equip- 
ment and men were also sent 
from Ketchikan by Ellis Air Lines 
but turned back when they were 
informed that the building was 
already gone. A Coast Guard 50- 
footer was also dispatched but 
turned back before reaching the 
scene. 


Early History 

A two story structure — the 
Church was erected in the early 
1890’s by the followers of Wm. 
Duncan, a missionary, who in 


1887 established the 
lage with 800 Natives who 
moved from Old Metlakatla, 
near Prince Rupert. The 
building was erected on the hill- 
side above the town at an esti- 
mated cost of $150,000 and has 
long been one of the most fa- 
mous structures in Alaska. 

The Rev. James E. Huntley of 
San Jose, California assumed the 
pastorate of the Church on Sep. 
tember 18 of this year. Paint was 
blistered on the manse and other 
buildings surrounding the Church 
but fire fighters) prevented the 
blaze from spreading beyond the 
main structure. 


Window Lost 

Attempts were made to save 
the large stained glass window 
over the choir loft but smoke 
and flames made this task im- 
possible. The Metlakatla Choir 
has been long famed throughout 
Alaska and over a period of 


present vil- 
had 
B.C., 
tall 


in Alaska 


years has made many extensive 
concert tours of the United States 
and Canada. 

Doctor Henry J. Minthorn, who 
was for many years physician at 
Metlakatla, and wah there at the 
time of the death of William 
Duncan in 1918, was an uncle of 
ex-President Herbert Hoover and 
took the ex-president to live with 
him after the death of Hoover's 
parents, 

The Church was a non-denom- 
inational institution and its af- 
fairs were administered by a 
Board of Trustees composed of 
the following: E. D. Kohlstedt of 
New York, chairman; B.L. My- 
ers of Kansas City,Mo., secre- 
tary; F. A. Wright of Kansas 
City, treasurer; H C Strong of 
Pasedena, California, trustee 
emeritus, and W.K. Spaulding of 
Ketchikan, executive secretary. A 
meeting of the board will be held 
at a later date to discuss re- 
building the Church. 
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Hands Across the Border 


Another year has passed into history, 
welfare in general, and in our Indian popu 
have advanced a great deal, both politically and soci 


By CHIEF SHUP-SHE 


we Indians are humans, not some lower form of animal life. 


Our Indian Claims Commission 
has been a step in the right direc- 
tion, and if we use it as a lever to 
move the government in construc- 
tive channels for our race, maybe 
we can offset the errors committed 
in the name of civilization in our 
late history. 


Great Loss 

The’ League of Nations Pan- 
American Indians sustained a great 
loss in the passing of our friend, 
Lawrence Two-Axe, last August. 
I am glad I could write of him as 
a great leader for that he was, be- 
fore he passed beyond this earthly 
plane. I have never known a man 
more devoted to the cause of the 
underdog, the poor, misguided and 
abused. His heart was sore and 
hurt by the suffering of our peo- 
ple. He was able to rise above the 
tribal loyalty of the past and able 
to extend the hand of brotherhood 
to each Indian be he of South, Cen- 
tral or North America. The Mo- 
hawks gave our race a very great 
gift indeed in Lawrence. 


Misinformation 

There seems to be a great deal 
of misinformation at large about 
our organization. First, let me say 
we now operate under the name 
of THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
PAN-AMERICAN INDIANS. When 
we were first organized, we chose 
the name League of Nations, North 
America Indians. However, in 1948, 
after we had enrolled over 9,000 
Indians in South America, we re- 
vised our Constitution and added 
the word Pan, in place of North 









( 
HARBOUR BOAT: 
YARDS LTD. 


Builders and Repairers 

Tugs, Launches, Yachts, 
Fishing Boats, 2 Marine 
Ways, 1 inside. 
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Phone HAst. 3706. 3015 Wall St. 
VANCOUVER, B.C. 








THE WESTERN 
FISHING 
Co. Ltd. 
We maintain Fish Camps 


in all areas to serve our 
Native Fishermen. 


.® 


Foot of Campbell HAst. 4601 











a very busy year for all those of us interested in human 
lations in particular. We here in the United States 
ally. It seems our government at last realizes 





in our name. 

In regards to our organization 
within the League itself, we have 
now in each separate country a 
Central Committee of officers, a 
President, a Vice-President, a Sec- 
retary and a Treasurer, all to be 
elected every four years. 


In addition, we have in each 
country, a Chiefs’ Grand Council 
Authority composed of Chiefs from 
each tribe having membership in 
the League. They serve for life 
or for as long as they remain a 
Chief in their tribe. This Council 
embraces Chiefs from all the Am- 
ericas and they act as an advisory 
board and a court of appeal for 
all officers and members of the 
League. This board or Authority, 
being made up of the heads of all 
the tribes from all the Americas, 
makes us truly Pan-American in 
fact. 


Warriors’ Council 

Also, in each country separately, 
we have a Warriors’ Council Auth- 
ority composed of two members, 


not Chiefs, from each tribe or af- 
filiated organization in the country 
in question who act on behalf of 
their respective tribal councils. 
Thus the Warriors Council Author- 
ity and the Central Committees of- 
ficers are national in scope, the 
Chiefs Grand Council Authority is 
by it» membership of course Na- 
tional and International as_ the 
case may arise commanding its 
usage. 





(Continued on page 10) 








CHIEF SHUP-SHE 


AFLOAT or ASHORE 


You'll find 


McGAVIN’S Good BREAD 


Keeps Fresh Longer! 












QUALITY LEADS THE WAY! 


= make more money by getting back fast with fish in prime 

condition. At all times freshly caught fish must be kept on ice or in a 
cold place and the swifter the processing, the better its quality is preserved. 
With our modern fish-packing plants located close to the best fishing-grounds, 
we are enabled to receive fish fresh from the sea and to freeze it more 
rapidly. Our facilities for ice manufacture and storage are so extensive that 
we are able to meet not only our own needs but to supply crushed ice to a 
large number of the vessels of the salmon and halibut fleets. In safeguarding 
the world-famous quality of CANFISCO products, we increase their demand 
and make fishing a more profitable undertaking for you. 





FRESH—FROZEN—CANNED—SMOKED — SALTED FISH & BY-PRODUCTS 





















The CANADIAN FISHING CO. LTD. 


VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 
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oronto Nurse Appointed 


o Indian Affairs Branch 


Miss Helen Martins, 26 Bernard Avenue, Toronto, Ont., is entering upon a new phase of her 
aried career with her appointment as one of the three social workers to the Indian Affairs 
Branch of the Canadian government. Six more will be appointed as a new emphasis is placed 
pon social work among native Canadian Indians. 


Nurse Helen Martins will work 
the Indian Reserves in South- 
n Ontario and her duties will 
clude care of the aged, guidance 
f little children, organizing wo- 
en’s clubs, instruction in sew- 
g, also canning, sanitation, etc. 
elp will also be given to young 
dians who are stranded far 
ff the Reserve, 


IDE EXPERIENCE 

Miss Martins brings a wide ex- 
erience to her new job. Born in 
e Crimea, she came to Canada 
vith her father and, brothers when 
e was still a child. She was 
ucated here and graduated from 
1e Ontario Hospital at Orillia. 
he did X-ray work at the St. 
atherines Hospital before join- 
g the Canadian Army as a nur- 
ng sister. As a Lieutenant, she 
srved over four years with Can- 
ian Hospital No. 2 in England, 
rance and Belgium. 

After her discharge, Nurse 
artins user her army credits to 
ilfil a life-long ambition and en- 
red the University of Toronto 
‘here she received her BSc in 
ursing and her BA. Upon gradu- 


Ambrose Reid Dies 
It Port Simpson 


It is with profound regret that 
e€ announce the death of Ambrose 
eid, native of Port Simpson. 
Mr. Reid’s loss will be keenly 
elt by the Indian people of British 
columbia, for he was one of the 
ounding members of the Native 
brotherhood. Mr. Reid was in his 
eventies at the time of his death, 
hich ended a life devoted to 
orking in the interests of his 
eople. 
The Native Voice, on behalf of 
Ss readers and of the Native Bro- 
erhood, expresses the keenest 
sorrow on the passing of Amos 
eid. 






















GOLDEN “EGGS” 


Massett, B.C., 
Feb. 3, 1950 
Editor, The Native Voice: 

Well, I think it’s about time 
we put in the news about the 
gold my auntie Maggie Weat 
found in her turkey at Christ- 
mas. She was a lucky lady to 
find three small pieces of gold 
In her turkey at Christmas, so 
I hope Massett people will buy 
more turkeys next Christmas, 
which isn’t too far off. 

MRS. ROY H. COLLISON, 
President, 
Sisterhood at Massett 
























ation, she did social service work 
for a year in Toronto as well as 
some private nursing before re- 
ceiving her appointment to the 
Indian Affairs Branch. At pres- 
ent, Miss Martins is travelling 
through the Ontario Indian Re- 
serves to get better acquainted 
with her brand new job. Eventu- 
ally, she thinks that her head- 
quarters may be located in Tor- 
onto. 

Miss, Martins belongs to a very 


professional family; her sister 
Dr, Anna Martins, is a psychiatrist 
in Hamilton, while a brother is 
working in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 

Others appointed, as_ recently 
announced by the Indian Affairs 
Branch, are Miss Jane S. Bart- 
lett, R.N., of Chapleau, who will 
‘be stationed in Northern Ontario, 
and Mrs. Osta Odson, of Winnipeg, 
who has been appointed regional 
supervisor of Indian Agencies for 
Manitoba, 





MISS HELEN MARTINS 








Facts I Know 





About the Canadian Red Cross | 


By BIG WHITE OWL 


O”' Red Cross National Campaign for funds commences March 1, 1950, and the national ob- 
jective is the same as last year despite the rising costs and the expansion of services which 
the Red Cross consider essential for a healthier, happier Canada. But $5,000,000 is the absolute 
minimum for the Red Cross to adequately perform its works of mercy . . . So the $5,000,000 
objective must be met and if possible greatly exceeded. 


Our Red Cross Services are man- 
ifold—stretch the full length and 
depth of Canada, rescuing the 
lives and ensuring the health of 
our people. Free Red Cross Blood 
Transfusion Service—Outpost Hos- 
pitals on Canada’s frontiers—Vet- 
erans’ Lodges—Disaster Relief — 
teaching swimming and water safe- 
ty—Junior Red Cross — Crippled 
Children’s work — Medical and 
Dental Services—lessons in First 
Aid, Home Nursing and Nutrition. 


Transfusion 

Our Red Cross Blood Transfus- 
ion Service is life itself—a trans- 
fusion is often the vital force that 
turns the balance when death 
seems inevitable. In childbirth, 
accidents, operations, emergencies 
—its role is to save lives—and it 
may be your own! (Many hospitals 
are still wtihout blood supplies.) 
The Red Cross plans include mak- 
ing FREE Transfusion Service 
available wherever it is needed— 
truly a service with its story writ- 
ten in the saving of lives. 

Our Red Cross considers the 
care of veterans one of its most 
important responsibilities. Red 
Cross Lodges across Canada sup- 
ply hospitalized veterans with 
many comforts—bedridden veter- 
ans are visited regularly. Special 
services—transportation, shopping, 
library facilities are part of the 
Red Cross Veterans’ Service. Lat- 
est movies are shown and Arts and 
Crafts Departments teaches new 
handicraft skills which patients 
enjoy and can turn into profit. 


Geared for Disaster 


Our Red Cross is always geared 
to dispatch supplies and trained 








personnel to cope with disaster 
anywhere in Canada on short no- 
tice. Red Cross Services are avail- 
able to Canadians in outlying dis- 
tricts as well as in cities and 
towns. 

Seventy-eight Red Cross Out- 
post Hospitals and Nursing Sta- 
tions are already in operation. 
Often the people these centres 
help have no other medical ser- 
vices within reach—in sickness, 
accident or childbirth . 

Red Cross nurses, the Angels of 
Mercy, travel thousands of miles 
through all kinds of country, in all 
kinds of weather, to save the lives 
and protect the health of these 
pioneering Canadians. Time after 
time, the Red Cross has been first 
—and often the only—relief party 
at the scene of suffering and help- 
less citizens. 

Because of its Disaster Relief 
Organization, Red Cross can have 
trained personnel, mobile hospi- 
tals, blood banks and other emerg- 
ency supplies at hand for immed- 
jate relief. 


Junior Red Cross 

Our Junior Red Cross is the 
largest youth organization in the 
world. Its 880,000 young members 
in Canada have a three point pro- 
gram—to strive for better health, 
more active citizenship and a high- 
er level of international friendship. 

In schools across Canada, Jun- 
ior Red Cross teaches children 
how to help themselves by main- 
taining a high standard of person- 
al health and encourages them to 
plan for and help others in need. 
Indeed, our young citizens are 


preparing to be better Canadians 
through the “Red Cross in the 
Schools.” They raise funds for the 
treatment of crippled children 
across the country and for the re- 
lief of little children in other coun- 
tries still suffering from the after- 
math of the last world war. 


First Aid Posts 

Our Red Cross already has more 
than 100 Highway First Aid Posts 
in operation. In several provinces, 
they are strategically located for 
easy identification. Motorists can 
get assistance quickly and effici- 
ently when accidents or other 
emergencies occur. Each First Aid 
Post is manned by a trained vol- 
unteer. 


97 Percent Unpaid 

Our Red Cross Workers, 97 per- 
cent of them, who work to make 
Red Cross Services possible, are 
unpaid workers. Without the ever 
faithful volunteers — many of 
whom have unbelievably heavy 
personal responsibilities—the Red 
Cross just could not function. The 
other three percent who are paid, 
fill positions which demand con- 
stant and careful supervision from 
full-time employees. 

Red Cross workrooms staffed by 
volunteers are constantly engaged 
in making and sorting supplies for 
overseas and home relief. 

And our Red Cross is prepar- 
ed at all times to lend a hand to 
the less fortunate abroad as well 
as in Canada.” 

Give! The Red Cross needs good 
women to help our brothers in 
need. I have Spoken. 
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We have many committees such 
as our Legal and Legislative Com- 
mittee who write up and aid pas- 
sage of laws in our people’s favor 
such as the Indian Claims Commis- 
sion Bill, now a law. Our Arts and 
Crafts Committee work to save our 
arts crafts, dances, etc. so our 
children may enjoy the beauties of 
our creative abilities and feel 
proud of our great cultures. 
Council Meeting 

On December 3 and 4, the League 
of Nations Pan-American Indians 
held a Grand Council Meeting at 
Emporia, Kansas, the first to be 
held in the Mid-West since 1939. 
Of late, most of our Grand Coun- 
cils were held in the Eastern part 
of the country. An election was 
held to fill vacancies on our Cen- 
tral Committee caused by deaths, 
resignations, removals, etc. Our 
next election for all offices of our 
Central Committee will be held in 
the late summer of this year at 
Emporia, Kansas, as this was the 
site agreed upon by the delegates 
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since it is midway in the United 
States for delegates from both East 
and West, and North and South. 
The Chamber of Commerce have 
already set the ball rolling to pro- 
vide prizes for grounds attendance, 
best in crafts, art, and so on. I 
understand the ranchers around 
Emporia will furnish beef for the 
delegates free, so everyone should 
have a good time. Make plans to 
attend. 

Our Central Committee officers 
at present are: President Chief 


Swimming Eel, 18 Comet Street, ° 


Stamford, Conn., Vice-President 
George E. Wesaw Sr., Ft. Washakie, 
Wyo., Secretary Mrs. Josette Wah- 
was-suck, Mayetta, Kansas; Treas- 
urer H. L. La Hurreau, 3108 Wood- 
row Ave., Ft. Wayne 3, Indiana. 
High Priest for the League, Rev. 
Clarence Wheaton, 204 West Sea 
Ave., Independence, Mo. 


Thank Native Voice 

Our officers at this time wish to 
thank The Native Voice editor and 
staff for their help and wish all our 
Indian friends a very Happy New 
Year. We have enjoyed our asso- 
ciation with the only truly Indian 
International newspaper. We need 
and all the Indians need just such 
a sounding board to express our 
views and let the world know the 
Indians are down, but far from out! 

Our Legal and Legislative Com- 
mission, Mr. Frank Tom-Pee-Saw 
and W. C. Foster, left’ for Wash- 
ington, D.C., the week of January 
7, to aid in the prosecution of the 
claims’ cases for nine U.S. Tribes, 
and to fight against the passage of 
a bill (S2726) that calls for the 
liquidation of the assets of the nine 
tribes immediately and 19 others 
within a period of 10 years. We 
would be glad to see the end of the 
Indian Bureau, but we want our 
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They are all Members of the 
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Hands Across the Border 


Treaty Rights that are fair in 20th 
century viewpoint. In the main, 
our Reserve lands are tax-exempt. 
We know we must conserve our 
game and fish and obey national 
laws, etc., if we expect to enjoy the 
good things of citizenship. It does 
seem odd to the writer that so 
many persons think we Indians 
don’t pay taxes, as nearly every- 
thing we buy is covered in taxes 
on top of taxes. 

It might be well to note in pass- 
ing that the United States sacredly 
pledges, as set out in the Pream- 
ble of the United Nations Charter, 
recognition of all treaty obliga- 
tions. We often wonder just what 
a sacred pledge means to modern 
governments. It seems as if most 
of the sacred part has been left out 
of all government actions. Their 
Great Spirit or God is left out so 
many times it’s just an empty 
phrase. What good is a heart with- 
out a soul? 
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By HUGH DEMPSEY 

The Indians are on the war- 
path to get those whites settled 
in what they used to call Bytown 
o give them more self-govern- 








nent. 








They came to Edmonton early 




















his month, beating tom toms 
vith such other requests. that 
penalties of the Indian Act be 
made more equitable with the 
Criminal Code of Canada. 
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The council fires were lit in the 
Bissel Institute as nearly 50 chiefs 
and councillors of the Indian 
Association of Alberta gathered 
to discuss their problems. 

They came as warriors armed 
only with the peace pipe; warriors 
who have exchanged the feathered 
bonnets and buckskin garments of 
their forefathers for the toil-worn 
clothes of the farmer and trapper. 

Today the Indian chief is often 
an elder of the tribe, who is 
elected by his people for a three- 
year term. He has by his side 
two councillors, who assist him 
in the affairs of office. 


Tribes Unite 

Several years ago, the Indians 
of Alberta realized the need for a 
united voice of their people. For- 
mer blood enemies, the Crees, 
Blackfeet, Bloods, Stoneys, Pei- 
gans, Chipweyans and _ Sarcees 
joined together to form the In- 
dian Association of Alberta. 


With the exception of its secre- 
tar, John Laurie, a white school 
teacher from Calgary, who has 
taken an active interest in Indian 
affairs for many years, the associ- 
ation is made up solely of Alberta 
Indians. 


The executive meet, at various 
points in the province two or three 
times a year, to discuss problems 
of their people. Latest meeting 
was held this month in Bissell In- 
stitute, with nearly 50 chiefs and 
councillors attending. 


Ask for Revisions 


Main point of discussion was the 
proposed. changes in the ‘Indian 
Act, which will come before par- 








Native Choir Visits Rupert 


Fifty United States citizens came 
back to their hereditary home last 
month, not to reside, but to sing to 
their neighbors in Prince Rupert. 
It is over half a century ago that 
Father William Duncan led his 
people from Metlakatla, to a new 
settlement in Southeastern Alas- 
ka, also known as Metlakatla. To- 
day Metlakatla, Alaska, is recog- 
nized as one of that territory’s 
most prosperous villages. The peo- 
ple are well educated, send their 
children to Universities in the 
States, they own their sawmill and 
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their canneries, have fine fishing 
boats, and are, by a special act of 
congress, full-fledged citizens of 
the United States. 


The Metlakatla choir is hailed 
as the finest in Alaska, and it has 
won renown all over the Pacific 
Coast. Two years ago, it travelled 
to all major cities in the Western 
States and British Columbia to be 
heard in concert recitals. It sang 
to large crowds in each city and 
the national radio networks car- 
ried the voices across the contin- 
ent. The choir gave a sacred re- 
cital in Prince Rupert from the 
stage of the Civic Centre. Their 
program included many numbers 
from the “Messiah” and music 
lovers heard Handel’s “And the 
Glory of the Lord,” “Lift Up Your 
Heads,” “Worthy is the Lamb” and 
the “Hallelujah Chorus.” 


The Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration has attached such signifi- 
cance to the program that it re- 
corded many of the numbers for 
broadcast over their short-wave 
station at Sackville, New Bruns- 
wick, to all parts of the world, as 
a program typical of the people 
of the Northwest. 


Vancouver, B.C. 
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ndians Beating Tom Toms 
or More Self-Government 


liament at its next session. In a 
brief, Alberta Indians have asked 
for several revisions, 

Among them is request for 
more self-government for Re- 
serve and band affairs, and that 
penalty sections of the Indian 
Act be made equitable with the 
Criminal Code. 

President of the association is 
James Gladstone, of the Blood Re- 
serve near Cardston. Represent- 
ing the Crees of Saddle Lake Re- 
serve were Chief Gus Steinhauer 
with two councillors. All three 
are relatives of an ancestor who 
was adopted by Rev. M. Stein- 
hauer, one of the first mission- 
aires in the district. From the 
farthest point north was Chief 
Frank Cardinal, of Sucker Creek 
Reserve, near Lesser Slave Lake. 


70 Years Ago 


One of the most colorful Indians 
at the meeting was @hief Walking 
Buffalo, who uses his adopted 
English name, George McLean. 
Chief of the Stoney Indians at 
Morley for 25 years, Walking 
Buffalo displayed much of the 
pride and dignity of his native 
ancestors. 

In 1880, Walking Buffalo was 
the first Indian in Alberta to at- 
tend school when he joined the 
McDougall Orphanage at Morley. 

In his early twenties, he travel- 
led across the prairies us far as 
Montana, returning by rail soon 
after the CPR reached Calgary. 
In southern Alberta he learned 
the trade of cacriage-maker, and 
before going to his reservation, 
the chief worked as a scout for 
the Mounted Police at Calgary. 


Adjust to New Life 

“I have been told that our peo- 
ple have not learned the white 
man’s ways,” said Chief Walking 
Buffalo, “but this, is not so. 

“We are like the mountain goat 
that is taken from its beloved 
home in the mountains, into the 
epen prairies. Away from the 
things that are familiar to him he 
is lost, and soon dies, 

“The Indian has been taken 
away from the things that are 
familiar to him—the forests, 
streams, and life on the plains. 
He is taken into a world of trains, 
automobiles, airplanes and _ tele- 
vision, and must learn to live in 
this new life. 


Who Are Savages? 

“Although we feel the confine- 
ment of the white man’s ways, we 
have always lived in peace, and 
the government should show more 
kindnéss to the aborigine of their 
country.” 






Fort Rupert 
Village News 


ARLY in December, the ladies 
of Fort Rupert held a tea and 
bazaar, selling home cooking, sew- 
ing and novelties, which resulted 
in eighty-six dollars. This money 
was used to purchase gifts for all 
the children in the village. Candy, 
oranges and apples were also 
bought for the party held Christ- 
mas Eve. The folk from Quatsino 
village all came over for the 
Christmas season and there ‘were 
at least 100 people present at the 
party. 
WEDDING BELLS 


Wedding bells as well as Christ- 
mas bells were ringing bere in 
Fort Rupert on Christmas Eve, 
when Violet Hunt, youngest daugh- 
ter of Kenneth Hunt..was united 
in marriage to Joseph Nelson of 
Quatsino. The ceremony’ took 
place in the village church when 
Rev. Ralph H. Cook read the mar- 
riage vows. Violet was attended by 
her sister Emily, Annie Jack, 
Hazel and Vickie Wilson, Joyce 
Humchitt and two little flower 
girls, Gladys Hunt and Francis 
Hunt. Samson Hunt stood as best 
man. The bride was given in mar- 
riage by her brother, Godfrey 
Hunt. The bride and groom cut 
their cake at our Christmas party 
which immediately followed the 
wedding. 

SAD LOSS 

Fort Rupert was saddened at 
the death of Mr. George Wilson 
and Herbert Peters, both on the 
morning of January 3. 

Mr. Wilson leaves to mourn his 
passing his wife Julia, 7 daughters 
and 3 sons, his father Charlie Wil- 
son, 1 brother Robert and 2 sis- 
ters, Mrs. James Knox and Mrs. 
Andy Frank. 

Herbert Peters leaves to mourn 
his passing his father James Pe- 
ters, his step mother, also three 
brothers and one sister. 

Mr. and Mrs. Andy Frank and 
their little daughter Mary, are vis- 
iting with Mrs. Frank’s sister, Mrs. 
James Knox. They came from 
their home in Courtenay to attend 
the funeral of Mr. George Wilson. 

On December 20, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Ambrose Humchitt, a boy was 
born, Stanley Wilfred. 
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mill, plywood factory or 
home. 
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PAST - PRESENT - FUTURE 


In its short existence as a member of the Canadian Federation, British 
Columbia has made vast strides both economically and socially. While 
its early progress was not consistently rapid, delayed as it was in many 
cases by events beyond local control such as the world depression of the 
1930’s, the final outcome was inevitable. No locality possessed of the 
great resources of nature could fail to advance given proper opportunity 
and the stimulus of sound governmental stewardship. 
































The pressures of development needs have in the past placed a heavy 
burden upon governmental finances, particularly when added to them 
have been the burdens of unemployment relief and other extraordinary 
and non-productive expenditures. 

















This burden of debt reached a peak in 1933, when the net debt per 
capita amounted to $190.30, while the per capita interest charges were 
$11.01. 


‘Progress has been made since those days until at the end of the last 
fiscal year, despite large capital expenditures on the development of the 
Province, the net debt per capita was but $116.43, while the per capita 


interest charges were $5.44. 


This was accomplished with considerable effort on the part of your 
Government. It can only be through the exercise of sound and stable 
financial policy that such an excellent showing can be achieved. No 
country can stand still economically or socially in the rapidly changing 
world of today, and it is necessary that every possible incentive be given no! 

















to progress in British Columbia. This is being given through transpor- om 
tation improvements, both highway and rail, electrification, land clear- hax 
ing, agricultural and industrial research, and numerous and large-scale 

improvements in health, welfare, and educational facilities. As the cou 





figures above show, it is being done at a burden considerably lighter than 
was being borne on capital account over fifteen years ago. 








Department of Finance 









PROVINCE OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 


HERBERT ANSCOMB, 
Minister. 
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otem Misuse 
riticized 


he Editor, 
ative Voice, 
ancouver, B.C, 
Dear Friend: 
Our Society has noticed with 
rowing alarm the proposal of 
he Vancouver Optimist Club to 
se the totem pole motive as a 
publicity stunt for their fund- 
‘aising project in connection with 
he East End Youth Centre, 
For your information I am at- 
aching herewith a copy of a 
letter of protest that we have 
ddressed to that organization. 
Yours sincerely, 
WILLARD E. IRELAND, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
Indian Arts and Welfare Society 
Victoria, B.C. 


he Secretary, 

Optimist Club of Vancouver, 
751 Granville St., 

ancouver, B.C, 

Wear Sir: 

Our Society has read with con- 
siderable concern a portion o 
your plans for raising funds for 
he East End Youth Centre. We 
vish it to be clearly understood 
hat we heartily endorse your 
general purpose in assisting the 
youth of the city of Vancouver by 
such a Centre but at the same 
time we cannot too strongly de- 
precate the proposal as outlined 
in the press of using the Indian 
Totem pole as a publicity stunt. 
‘o our native Indian peoples the 
otem pole represents a_ signifi- 
ant part of their culture and to 
neduce it to the ridiculous, such 
ms your scheme would propose, 
appears to our Society to be a 
nost ungracious act. Through 
misunderstanding and lack of 
appreciation, our Indian peoples 
have already suffered too many 
indignities at our hands and this 
one at least would be one that 
could be avoided. 

_ I remain, 
Yours sincerely, 
WILLARD E. IRELAND, 


FRANCIS 


i pp de 











Dear Friends: 





Syracuse, New York. 


Native Voice Read So Often 
Looks Like Yellow Birch Bark 


The Native Voice Publishing Co. Ltd. 


As an adopted member of the Onondoga Nation, keepers 
of fire for all Six Nations Iroquois, I wish to thank you 
humbly for all the good work you have performed for my 
brothers, the Canadian Indian. ~ 

We of the Onondogas, Chiefs and Warriors alike, re- 
read the Native Voice so much that after three weeks each 
copy is looking like a piece of old yellow birch bark. 

The Iroquois of today, as in ancient times, were and are 
the statesmen of American Indians, and are keenly on the 
alert against the encroachment of the white men. 

At the Onondoga Reservation near Syracuse, our torch 
of Indian lore and tradition is held high and proudly. 


Sincerely, your brother, 
BEYOND THE SKY (Pete Hest) 


























Councillors Elected For | 
Sechelt Indian Reserve 


By CLARENCE JOE 


Mr. H. E. Taylor, Indian Superintendent, made his regular 
calls to the Sechelt Indian Reserve January 17 last, and a meet- 
ing was held at Indian Counsel Hall with all Sisterhood members 


attending. 

Clarence Joe, secretary, took 
the floor by submitting to the 
chairman (Mr. H. E. Taylor) that 
the majority of the tribe’s mem- 
bers were demanding a general 
election of councillors. “He also 
stated that in the year 1926 (as 
recorded) in the presence of C. C. 
Perry Indian Agent at that time, 
the first and last Council Election 
took place. The Sechelt Band 
were sure of pointing out that an 
election of new councillors was 
long overdue. 


BALLOTS PREPARED 

It did not take long for the 
Chairman to prepare ballots, Ter- 
esa Jeffries and Vice President 
Mary Martha Joe were appointed 
scrutineers. The ballots were 
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gathered and the following men 
were elected as the future Coun- 
cillors of the Sechelt Tribe.: 
Clarence Joe, Solomon Joe, Ernie 
Joe, Charles Craigon. New secre- 
tary for the Sechelt Council in 
place of Clarence Joe is Nelson 
Moody. 

Mr. H. E. Taylor, Indian Sup- 
erintendent, was the first to con- 
gratulate the new Councillors, 
adding that it was a very necess- 
ary thing on an advancing Re- 
serve to have executives to direct 
the affairs in an Indian Village. 
He also favored self-government 
and that business relating to im- 
provements on reserves should 
be placed more fully in the hands 
of the Councils. 

THREE-DAY MEETING 

The Meeting with our Indian 
Superintendent lasted three days. 
All agreements covering leases 
on 28 Sechelt Reserves (separate- 
ly) were studied and many re- 
vised. 

We have involved in the leases 
lands for dwelling purposes, tim- 
ber, gravel and logging rights of 
ways as well as logging camp 
sites, etc. 

Revenues collected on these 
lands, etc. are used for the im- 
provement of the Sechelt Reserve 
which is our community centre. 
Here is) where our forefathers 
chose to build after two of our 
tribal chiefs in about 1895 signi- 
fied their willingness to become 
members of the Roman Catholic 
faith. About the year of 1901, the 
first Indian Residential School 


Praise From 
Chief Thunder 


Dear Brothers and Sisters of 
The Native Voice:— 

I just have received your card 
that my sub to The NATIVE 
VOICE expired in November, 
1949. Very sorry, but more than 
appreciate your kindness as I 
have received it each month, 

It is more than a magazine to 
me and I wait for it, read it from 
page to page. I hope and pray 
it continues as I am sure it is 
helping to make things better and 
giving the people a chance to\show 
many wrong things—it brings 
them out into the open. I believe 
that in this way, good people 
bring about better conditions. 

It’s about time the white people 
woke up. I am doing everything 
I can in my lecture work in 
schools to bring {the truth to 
them. It will help; later. I use 
articles I know should be known 
and I know it is doing good 

I am enclosing a money order 
for $1.50 for subscription. The 
very best of wishes of goodness 
and health to you all from the 
bottom of my heart. 

Sincerely, your brother, 

CHIEF THUNDER, 
(J. White Sir.) 
Hartford 5, Connecticut. 








was built by our forefathers with 
their women taking a great part. 
FINANCING, LABOR SUPPLIED 

All financing was supplied by 
Indians here, also labor. When 
the school was, completed, it ac- 
commodated 80 children. These 
braves went again on record by 
supporting their school for five 
years. Later the government 
stepped in and took over the sup- 
ervision, 

Here also is found one of the 
largest Indian Churches in Brit- 
ish Columbia, built in about 1907 
with all Indian labor and finan- 
cing. While these great works 
were in progress, plans were un- 
derway for a fresh water supply 
for domestic use in their fast 
growing village. Later, four miles 
of wooden pipe were laid and en- 
gineered by themselves to supply 
their school and community with 
glacier water. 

Here is a brief history of the 
Sechelt Indian Tribe, the great 
efforts and achievements which 
set an example to us. They were 
at that time one of the greatest 
organized tribes in the history of 
B.C, and maybe in the whole dom- 
inion, as stated before by a Cath- 
clic official. 

Today, the costs of their achieve- 
ments would reach approximately 
some $300,000, every bit of it 
dug for in their own pockets. 

If Indians today throughout B.C. 
were all as co-operative as men- 
tioned above, it would be a greater 
Native Brotherhood. 
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Saskatchewan Indians 
Seek Precious Metals 


REGINA.—Descendants of Can- 
ada’s first inhabitants stalked min- 
erals in Saskatchewan’s north- 
lands this year and did it well. 

The province put four parties of 
Indians and Metis into the search 
this season. Some of the five treaty 
Indians and four Metis employed 
found interesting gold showings, 
one group turned up a copper dis- 
covery assaying nearly five per 
cent. 

“Many of our big mines, partic- 
ularly those producing base me- 
tals, were located on the reports 
of Indians who had neither knowl- 
edge or the awareness .. . to pro- 
fit thereby,” said Malcolm Norris 
of Prince Albert in a final report 
on the 1949 program. 

Mr. Norris, special field officer 
and supervisor of prospecting act- 
ivities for the mines branch, add- 
ed: 

“The native people are long- 
term residents of the Precambrian 
Shield. Once they have been set 
on the track of minerals, their na- 
tive persistence will carry them 
through many years of detailed 
prospecting operations. .. .” 

The parties employed this year 
devoted most of their search to 
the northeastern Lac La Ronge 
and Pelican Narrows regions, not 
highly favorable to pitchblende 
deposits. 

But the natives received a “run 
through” in the use of Gieger 


WE SELL 


counters, which detect uranium, a 
principal element in the produc- 
tion of atomic energy. 

Courses in prospecting are being 
given in many northern settle- 
ments this winter in anticipation 
of the 1950 season. . 

W. J. Bichan, director of Saskat- 
chewan’s Mineral Resources 
branch, said the employment of 
natives is a joint Dominion-pro- 
vincial undertaking. 

After a maximum of two years 
in provincial service, the natives 
will be fitted either to prospect for 
themselves or to assist white pros- 
pectors in the field. 











. y@ ‘FISH AND BUY 
Fishermen! CO-OPERATIVELY ! 


Our Camps and Stores on the West Coast 
of Vancouver Island are Ready: to Serve! 


KYUQUOT TROLLERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


Head Office: 10 Huron Street, Victoria, B.C. 


Camps Only: 
Refuge Cove Ucluelet 
Klaskish Queen’s Cove 


Camps with Stores: 
Bamfield Kyuquot 
Tofino Winter Harbor 
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NELSON BROS. 
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325 Howe Street Vancouver, B.C. 
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MORE FISH ... MORE PROFITS 


with a 


VIVIAN 





INSTALL A VIVIAN AND 
CUT YOUR OPERATING AND UPKEEP COSTS! 
Vivian diesels are available in 4 series from 2 cylinder, 5%” 


bore by 8” stroke, 30 H.P. engine up to the 10 cylinder, 9” 
bore by 12” stroke, 625 H.P. engine. 


Designed for Dependability, VIVIAN Diesels are 
BUILT TO LAST 


Vivian Engine Works 


LIMITED 


1660 Station Street Vancouver, B.C. 
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Alaska Brotherhood. Sisterhood Convention 


By CHIEF PAUL COOKE 


The large seine boats which are 
sed also for carrying delegates 
pach year in November, started 
prriving from the tenth of Novem- 
ber. Soon the newly finished city 
oat was bristling with masts. The 
arthest A.N.B.-A.N.S. camps, 
amely, Yakutat, Juneau and Hoo- 
ah, came by various planes so at 
he Roll Call, Monday, November 
4, the following delegates an- 
wered: . 


ANGOON: Samuel E. Jackson, 
Andrew J. Davis, Joe M. Kahklen, 
Salina James, June Klushkan, Vi- 
yian M. Kahklen. 


CRAIG: George James, George 
laldane, Jr., Joe Demmert, David 
‘denso, Alt., Maggie James, Marie 
idenso, Lena Demmert, Dolly 
Jensen, Alt. 

HOONAH: Harry Douglas, Char- 
ie Marvin, Jim Austin, Hilda 
Schoonover, Esther Douglas. 

HYDABURG: Harris Natkong, 
Sr., Robert Natkong, Sam Douglas, 
Jr. Norman Charles, Alt., Clara 

atkong, Bertha Edenshaw, Nellie 
Baronovich. 

JUNEAU: Jake Cropley, William 
Jack, Marjorie Cropley, Bessie 
Jisaya. 

KAKE: Morris Grant, Ernest 

illiams, Charlie Jackson, Walter 

illiams, Jr., Alt., Martha James, 
Katherine Thomas, Elsie Austin. 

KETCHIKAN: A N B_ (None), 
Mrs. Beatrice Anderson, Violet 
Hamilton, Sally Morrison. 

KLAWACK: Samson Nickerson, 
rank Peratrovich, Edward Perat- 
ovich, Richard Carle, Alt., Dewey 
Skan, Alt., Matilda Lewis, Alice 
harles, Hilda Peratrovich, Hilda 
McNeil, Alt., Regina Skan, Alt. 

PETERSBURG: A N B (None), 
fargaret Charles, Mrs. Anna Coo- 
day. 

SAXMAN: Philip Major, John T. 
ackson, James Starrish, Mrs. 
Bessie Denny, E. Williams. 

SITKA: Mark Jacobs, William 
Peters, Andrew Johnson, Mrs. 
yrus Williams, Mrs. Mark Jacobs, 
Mrs. Peter Nielsen. 

WRANGELL: _James_ Bradley, 

- Don Miller, John Joseph, Mrs. 

ae Dailey, Mrs. Edna Smith, Mrs. 
idna Cabotutan. 

YAKUTAT: John Ellis, Herbert 
Bremner; ANS, Herbert Bremner. 

GRAND CAMP: Cyrus Peck, 
Patrick Paul, Lester Roberts, 
Peter C. Nielsen, Joe Williams, 
Amy Hollingstad, Andrew Hope, 
Ralph Young, Wm. L. Paul, Sr., 
yril Zuboff, Louis F. Paul, Frank 
Booth, Samuel G. Davis, Frank G. 
Johnson, Roy Peratrovich, Alfred 

idmark. 


Executive Committee, all A.N.B. 
rand Officers; Cyrus Peck, Sitka; 
Patrick Paul, Vice-President, An- 
Boon; Lester Roberts, Secretary, 
uneau; Peter C. Nielsen, trea- 


Detail with which Chief Paul Cooke, our Alaska Associate 
Editor, covered the thirty-sixth Brotherhood and Sisterhood Con- 
vention in Klawack, makes it impossible to publish the full report 


in this issue. 


surer, Sitka; Joe Williams, Ser- 
geant-at-Arms. 


Grand Officers 1948-1949: A.N.S. 
Grand President, Amy Hollingstad, 
Petersburg. 


Past A.N.B. Grand Presidents: 
Andrew Hope, Sitka; Ralph Young, 
Sitka; William L. Paul, Sr., Wran- 
gell; Cyril Zuboff, Juneau; Louis 
F. Paul, Wrangell; Frank Booth, 
Sitka; Samuel G. Davis, Hydaburg; 
Frank G. Johnson, Kake; Roy Per- 
atrovich, Juneau; Alfred Widmark, 
Klawack. 


MORNING SESSION, NOV. 14 


The 36th Annual Convention of 
the A.N.B.-A.N.S. was called to 
order at 10:22 a.m. by Grand Presi- 
dent Cyrus Peck in the A.N.B. Hall 
at Klawack. The battle song, “On- 
ward Christian Soldiers,” was led 
by Grand Vice-President Patrick 
Paul, accompanied by Reverend 
Cleeland at the piano. (Rev. Clee- 
land is the Klawack Presbyterian 
Church Minister). Invocation was 
rendered by Andrew Johnson of 
Sitka. Capt. C. F. Stabberd read 
the Scripture according to Philli- 
pians 2:14-15—“Work out your own 
salvation for God’s ‘will is with 
you. Do all things without mur- 
muring or disputing.” Captain 
Stabberd said, “I charge you to 
conduct this convention that its 
light shall shine before all people 
throughout Alaska.” 


GREETINGS 

President Peck introduced Mayor 
Peratrovich who welcomed the 
Convention and wished for its suc- 
cess. 

President Peck introduced Presi- 
dent of Klawack A.NS., Mrs. 
James Brown, who greeted the 


It will be continued next month. 


delegates warmly on behalf of the 
A.N.S. 

Next greeting was from Kla- 
wack A.N.B. President, Alfred 
Widmark, who also extended a 
hearty welcome to the Klawack 
Convention. 

President Peck introduced Bob 
Smith of Klawack, who said in 
part: “Our hearts have been heavy 
with sorrow at the loss of organ- 
izer James S. Johnson but we are 
happy now to see you all here.” 

Greetings were unanimously ac- 
cepted. 


AFTERNOON SESSION: 


Grand Officers gave reports to 
the Convention. 

Cyrus Peck, president, reported: 
“Grand officers have carried on al- 
though sometimes there were dif- 
ficulties, multiplied by the passing 
on of our loved leaders—but we 
carried on in the spirit set by our 
leader, recently deceased, James 
S. Johnson, who was among the 
founders of our organization, and 
who fought against great odds. 
James Johnson, although of lim- 
ited education, carried on this 
work from 1912 to the present day. 

There were some bills which 
would have deprived us of our 
rights as American Indians if 
passed, but through united efforts 
they were blocked. The president 
continued and referred to the 
delegates who appeared before 
Judge Haas in the aboriginal 
rights case. He felt that also out 
of this Convention should come a 
definite stand against liquor 
among our people, education for 
our people, particularly our young 
people, feeling that this was the 
solution to remedy our problems.” 








Saxman, sergeant-at-arms. 


Saxman, sergeant-at-arms. 


again. 





dren. 


~ Election of Officers 


Election of officers at the thirty-sixth annual conven- | 
tion of the Alaska Native Brotherhood and Sisterhood re- 
sulted in Frank Peratrovich of Klawack being named | 
Grand President of the Brotherhood. 

Other Brotherhood officers chosen were Embert Dem- 
| mert, Craig, vice-president; Lester Roberts, Juneau, secre- 
tary; Peter Nielsen, Sitka, treasurer; and Joe Williams, 


| Clara Natkong of Hydaburg was elected Grand Presi- 
| dent of the Alaska Native Sisterhood 

Other grand officers named were Ruby Peratrovich, 
| Klawack, vice-president; Edith Smith, Wrangell, secretary; 
Mildred Sparks, Kluckwan, treasurer; Elizabeth Williams, 


Those defeated in the elections came over to congratu- | 
late winners on the convention floor, which became alive | 
Gone were the thoughts of arguments—instead, | 
good-natured kidding took place—laughter, mingling of | 
white Americans and Native Americans—all God’s chil- 














GRAND TREASURER 


Next report was that of Grand 
Treasurer Peter C. Nielsen who 
reported good response from all 
Locals whenever financial help 
was asked. 

Grand Secretary Lester Roberts 
reported on A.N.B. activities dur- 
ing the past year. There were 
three executive committee meet- 
ings, three telegraphic meetings, 
fisheries committee actions. He re- 
ported action also taken on all 
resolutions passed by previous 
Convention. 

Grand Sergeant-at-Arms | Joe 
Williams reported a rough and 
tough trip encountered while en- 
route to Klawack to attend the 
Convention, but felt fit as a fiddle 
to attend his duties all during the 
Conveention. 4 

A.N.S. Grand President Amy 
Hollingstad reported that she 
wrote many letters ta various gov- 
ernment offices on behalf of the 
A.N.B.-A.N.S. She stressed unity 
“so we can accomplish a lot.” 


EVENING SESSION 


Grand Vice-President Patrick 
Paul reported: “We followed all 
duties and fulfilled requirements 
of officers as best we can. We met 
with success and certain set-backs 
at various camps. It seems some 
delegates did not continue their 
work after the convention. How- 
ever, they are a minority group. 
We must not be delinquent in pay- 
ment of our dues as our fight can- 
not be carried on without funds. 
In some places the young people 
are not active in the A.N.B. They 
should be encouraged.” 

Grand President Amy Holling- 
stad appointed Edith Smith for 
duration of Convention as Secre- 
tary of A.N:S. 

Motion made by C. Don Miller, 
Wrangel, that doubling of dues be 
considered at this Convention. Mo- 
tion seconded by Joe Kahklen of 
Angoon. ; 

Chairman Peck ruled to refer 
matter to Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. 

Motion made by Lester Roberts, 
seconded by Mark Jacobs, to favor 
building of a senior college in 
South Eastern Alaska. The motion 
was referred to Educational Com- 
mittee. 

(Continued in our next issue) 
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News 





Native Indian Art 


urine was used for the same pur- 
pose. Some of the women nowa- 
days apply their skill to modern 
uses. Instead of making berry bas- 
kets and food containers, they are 
weaving shopping baskets, knit- 
ting bags, suitcases, jardinieres 
and umbrella stands. 


BLACK SLATE CARVINGS 
VER in the Queen Charlotte 
Islands a few expert crafts- 
men still carve the handsome 
black slate articles which are such 
prized possessions to those fortu- 








REA OF SUNSHINE 


Bill Rea of “NW” brightens B.C. 
homes three times daily. Hear 
Rea’s “Roving Mike” at 8:45 a.m. 
the “Jack Pot” at 9:10 a.m. and 
“Bill Rea’s Roundup” from 12:15 
till 3 p.m. on CKNW. 


nate enough to have secured them. 
There are a few old men among 
the Haidas and the Kwakiutl who 
still do exquisite engraving on sil- 
ver. At Bella Coola one of the 
younger men is taking it up, and 
bids fair to excel in time. 


On Vancouver Island, and espe- 
cially on the Reserve at Duncan, 
old designs live again on the fam- 
ous Cowichan sweaters which are 
in constantly increasing demand. 
It is a great pity that the present 
generation of Indians know noth- 
ing of the meaning of these an- 
cient designs. 

In the interior of the province 
are other Indians, especially in 
the north, who are expert workers 
on moose hide and deer skins. 
Around Fort St. James in partic- 
ular, this socialized craft has be- 
come a regular business of recog- 
nized value. Jackets, moccasins, 
gloves and many other articles 
find a ready sale to tourists, hun- 
ters and gift shops. Up at Fort 
Babine, far from the white man’s 
influence, Indians stretch and cure 
hides of the moose just as their 
forbears did long ago. The finish- 
ed hide is wonderfully soft and 
colorful and feels like a heavy 
chamois skin. I have seen adult 
moose hides so treated which were 
large enough to cover a double 
bed. 

On reserves in the Okanagan 
there are still some women who 
do the most exquisite work with 
corn husks, making intricate de- 
signs in careful detail and lovely 
coloring which are true works of 
art. 

Many, very many of the old arts 
and crafts are gone forever, but 
some still remain, and these con- 


He that believeth on him is not condemned; 
but he that believeth not is condemned already 
because he hath not believed in the name of the 
only begotten Son of God.—St. John 3:18. 


EASTHOPE 


Marine engines are made right here in Vancouver and they are 
real marine engines, not converted car engines. They are built 
to stand up to hard work and to give good honest trouble-free 


service year after year. 


See Our New 1950 All Enclosed Models 


EASTHOPE BROTHERS LIMITED 


1747 West Georgia Street 


VANCOUVER, B.C. 
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From Sechelt 


January 14 last was a day 
the Sechelt Indian boys to disc 


stitute a very real part of our nat- 
their future progress materially 


ural wealth, We _ should regard 
Indian ‘art as a national asset. It 
could be made the means and the 
instrument through which regen- 
eration of the mind and soul of ‘#erhood here at Sechelt, Brang 
an intelligent and highly resource- 23. Elected were as _ follow 
people might be achieved, Vice President, Kristian Julia 
much to their own great joy and Secretary, Clarence Joe; Tre 
gain, and to the glory of our land. urer, Joe Jeffries; Executive 


Ernie Joe, Alfred August, Sol 
mon Joe, Arthur Jeffries, Charle 
Craigon. 


This new election has _ bed 
a long awaited affair here due 
the absence of some of the forme 
officers who seem to operate thei 
fishing boats steadily all yes 
around and were unable to atten 


First on the list was the ele 
tion of officers of the Native B 





North Shore Pioneer Dies 

The last link with colonial days 
was severed January 28 with the 
death of Joseph Thomas, Indian, 
at his home on No. 3 Burrard Re- 
serve of the Squamish Tribe. He is 
believed to have passed the cen- 
tury mark, although his exact age 
is unknown. 

Records show he was present at 
New Westminster when Governor 
Seymour met with Indian chiefs 
to discuss the disposition of land 
in 1858. ‘ 


cerely hope in future the Seche 
Branch will be 100 percent Bro 
therhood. 


Carry on Native Brotherhood. 


PRINCE RUPERT'S 3 BIG STORES 
To Fill Every Requirement 
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WALLACE’S DEPARTMENT STORE 
RUPERT MEN‘S AND BOYS’ STORE 


BUY WITH CONFIDENCE 
MONEY REFUNDED IF NOT SATISFIED 


their meetings regularly. We sin 
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